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noticed that after this, both Prof, and Mrs Thomson began to feel their years. Still, the same patient spirit which had tided them through earlier sorrows and anxieties did not fail them now, and their gentle resignation was a lifelong lesson to the younger members of the family.
Prof. Thomson continued the lectures to his classes during the succeeding winter. He contributed a paper to the British Association on "Flux and Reflux" (No. 20, p. 123), his last published work on the motion of water in rivers.
The following summer was spent at Toward Point, the widowed sister-in-law being one of the family party. In the autumn, shortly before the time for returning to Glasgow, a new calamity befel Prof. Thomson, the failure of his sight. The retina became detached in the middle, with the result that in a few days he could no longer see to read and could only write with difficulty, because the part of the page before him directly in the middle of the field of view seemed always to disappear, or to become so distorted, that the words written on the paper could not be distinguished. Happily total blindness never came on; even to the end of his life he could see light and colours and could to a certain extent recognize the faces of friends. When he became • more used to the deprivation of clear sight, he learned to write with a blunt black pencil on large sheets of cartridge-paper, or better still, with chalk on a large slate, for his wife or one of his daughters to copy. Dictating always seemed to be difficult to him. By the aid of a magnifying glass and by directing his eyes a little above or below the thing he wanted to examine, he contrived sometimes to study a diagram or a formula which thus had its image on an uninjured part of the retina. The immediate result of his failure of sight was that he felt obliged to resign his professorship. Under this affliction his wonderful patience again asserted itself. He never complained nor was the sweetness of his disposition ruffled in the slightest degree. He still employed his mind with scientific work, even under all the inevitable disadvantages, and took relaxation in listening to the reading aloud of literature, and continued his interest in politics. The visits of his brother and of the friend of his youth Mr William Ker, who came to see him almost daily and walked out with him, were a great source of pleasure. There was also much happy intercourse with Prof. William Jack and others among his former colleagues,